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though they knew it was appropriate to their office to
serve God and the Church in evil days as well as in good.
Now, nothing is more enheartening to the populace
than a display of personal courage by its leaders.    In
Marseilles, in Vienna, and in many other towns, after the
lapse of centuries the memory of the heroic priests who
did their duty during the great epidemic is held in high
honour.   The common folk never forget such heroism
on the part of their leaders; and are even less inclined
to forget pusillanimity in the decisive hour.   Scornfully
did the Genevese watch, and make mock of, those divines
who, from the pulpit, had been accustomed to demand
the greatest sacrifices of their congregation, but were now
neither ready nor willing to make any sacrifice at all. A
vain attempt to allay popular discontent followed, an
infamous spectacle being staged. By order of the Council,
some destitute fellows were seized, and were tortured
until they admitted having brought plague into the town
by smearing the door-latches with an ointment prepared
from devil's dung. Calvin, instead of contemptuously dis-
missing such a tale, showed his fundamental conserva-
tism by heartily supporting the medieval delusion.   He
did himself even more harm by publicly declaring that the
"semeurs de peste"  had done  their work abominably
well, and by maintaining in the pulpit that, in the broad
light of day, an atheist had been dragged out of bed by
the devil and flung into the Rhone.   For the first time
in his experience, he had to endure the humiliation of
noticing that many members of his congregations did not
even try to hide their smiles.

Anyhow, a large part of the faith in Calvin's in-
fallibility, the faith which is an indispensable psycho-
logical element of every dictator's power, vanished dur-
ing the epidemic of plague. The enthusiasm with which
his return had been welcomed was passing off,* and a
spirit of resistance spread in widening circles. It was
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